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This article examines the new phenomenon of “citizens’ groups” in contempo- 
rary Mumbai, India, whose activities are directed at making the city’s public spaces 
more orderly. Recent scholarship on Mumbai’s efforts to become a “global” city has 
pointed to the removal of poor populations as an instance of neoliberal governmen- 
tality as espoused by the Indian state following the “liberalization” of the economy 
in the early 1990s. However, in this case, it is these civil society organizations, not 
the state—whose functionaries in fact benefit from a certain element of unruliness 
on the streets—who are the agents of increased control over populations and of 
the rationalization of urban space. This article, based on fieldwork-based research, 
argues that the way in which citizens’ groups exclude poor populations from the 
city is more complex than a straightforward deployment of neoliberalism, and is 
imbricated with transnational political economic arrangements in uneven and of- 
ten inconsistent ways. In particular, this article explores how civic activists in these 
organizations envision their role in the city, and how their activism attempts to re- 
configure the nature of citizenship. For instance, civic activists consider themselves 
to be the stewards of the city’s streets and sidewalks, and wage their battles against 
what they consider unruly hawkers, a corrupt state, and a complacent middle-class 
public. Moreover, civic activists render street hawkers’ political claims illegitimate by 
speaking on behalf of the abstract “citizen”of Mumbai, thus implying that hawkers’ 
unions speak only on behalf of the vested interests of a single population. In this 
way, they mobilize a normative notion of civil society in order to exclude the vast 
segment of city residents who either sell or buy goods on the street. In doing so, 
the civic activists transform the discourse and practice of politics in the city, so that, 
ironically, while on one hand using the rhetoric of citizen participation, they in fact 
undermine the radically heterogeneous forms of democratic political participation 
the city offers. 


“When I was growing up, there used to be a coconut man,” fondly recalled Maya,’ a civic 
activist in Mumbai. “He carried a basket of coconuts on his head and walked around. If 
you wanted one, he would stop and cut it open for you.” Telling me this, Maya smiles 
and laughs, warmed by the nostalgia for an earlier era of the city. However, “In the 1980s 
[things changed],” Maya continued, “migrants started coming specifically to hawk on the 
footpaths. They are not the traditional hawkers. They have come to set up a business; to 
occupy a place on the footpath and call it their own.” 
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Annandale-on-Hudson, NY 12504; janjaria@bard.edu. 
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The proliferation of this new kind of hawker in Mumbai—whose novelty, according 
to civic activists, lies both in their use of space as well as in their claims over it—has 
fueled a middle-class-led campaign to clear the city of street traders. Since the mid- 
1990s, a diverse collection of organizations, loosely known as citizens groups—including 
city-wide NGOs such as Action for Good Governance and Networking in India (AGNI), 
Citispace (formerly Citizens’ Forum for the Protection of Public Spaces, or CFPPS), Kar- 
mayog/NGO Council, and neighborhood groups known as Advanced Locality Manage- 
ments (ALMs) and Local Area Citizens’ Groups (LACGs),° as well as dozens of residential 
associations—have gained attention for their efforts to improve the city’s quality of life 
through a focus on encouraging better urban governance. While many of these organiza- 
tions’ initial work focused on solid waste management, their work has since branched out 
into other issues such as noise pollution, stray animal control, and street beautification 
(Baud and Nainan, 2008, p. 492). However, to many of these organizations, most notably 
Citispace/CFPPS, the problem of encroachment, and particularly encroachment on the 
street by hawkers, is one of the most troubling problems facing Mumbai. 

This article is a study of the way activists involved in campaigns to clear Mumbai’s streets 
of hawkers understand the problem of street vending. Drawing from field work and in- 
formal interviews with civic activists conducted from 2005 to 2006, this article investigates 
the way they understand the “problem” of the dense mix of trade, consumption, and so- 
ciality that characterizes Mumbai’s public spaces. To be clear, this article is not a study of 
hawking in Mumbai, and even less so, a study of hawkers’ livelihoods or how they view the 
controversial nature of their own work.‘ Instead, in this article, I focus on the perspective 
of civic activists in order to provide new insight into these agents of urban reconfigura- 
tion. Whereas there is now a highly developed literature on urban reconfiguration, or 
more specifically, the “urban strategy” (Smith, 2002) that reflects a shift in state priorities 
toward urban development from welfare and guardianship to maximized profit extrac- 
tion that leads to the marginalization of the urban poor around the world (Brenner and 
Theodore, 2002; Graham and Marvin, 2001; Mitchell and Staeheli, 2006; Smith, 2002) 
as well as within South Asia (Chatterjee, 2009; Harriss, 2007; Shaw, 2007) and specifi- 
cally Mumbai (Banerjee-Guha, 2002; Gandy, 2008; Harris, 2008, Nijman, 2008; Zérah, 
2007a), there has been little work on the agents of urban restructuring themselves.” In 
much of the literature, studies of changing urban policies have come at the expense of 
an understanding of the people who actually are remaking the urban environment, what 
work they do, and how they understand the processes and controversies in which they 
are enmeshed. 

A number of authors have noted that in the decade following India’s economic liberal- 
ization, the urban Indian middle class acquired new wealth and possibilities for consump- 
tion, which has reshaped how they see themselves on a national (Chatterjee, 2004; Varma, 
1998) and transnational (Mazzarella, 2003) scale. These changes have empowered cer- 
tain middle-class groups to make new kinds of political claims (Chatterjee, 2004) that are 
marked by their explicit distancing from the politics of the poor. As John Harriss argues, 
this new politics has inaugurated a “dualism that distinguishes ‘citizens’ from ‘denizens’ 
(inhabitants, who may be ‘done unto’), and that a particular technocratic associational 
elite defines citizenship in particular ways . . .[such as in terms of] the ‘consumer-citizen’” 
(Harriss, 2007, p. 2719). Indeed, a new valorization of consumption has enabled groups 
to significantly transform the priorities of urban development in India. As Janaki Nair 
writes about Bangalore, “the more muscular middle-class resident’s associations which 
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have risen in the 1990s...elevate the rituals and comforts of a middle-class domestic- 
ity to city-wide priority” (Nair, 2005, p. 345). Furthermore, Leela Fernandes writes that 
“conflicts over whether street vendors should be able to sell their wares in middle class 
neighborhoods .. .[are] fundamentally linked to the rise of an assertive new middle class 
identity” (Fernandes, 2006, p. xii). This new “middle-class identity” is one imagined on a 
global scale, in which the disparaging of local urban environments, and the class-diverse 
populations which shape them, is a constitutive feature. The newly empowered middle 
class, writes Fernandes, “form civic and neighborhood organizations in order to reclaim 
public space and consolidate a style of living that can adequately embody its self-image 
as the primary agent of the globalizing city and nation” (2006, p. xxiii). In this way, this 
neighborhood-based activism concerning public space, far from representing an instance 
of mere local politics, may be a “corollary to new regimes of accumulation” (Rajagopal, 
2001, p. 109) that travel the globe. 

Whereas it is clear that the rise in prominence of the urban middle classes has empow- 
ered some groups to make new kinds of political claims, less clear is how the assertion 
of these claims reflects a larger shift in the experience of cities, as well as how direct is 
the link between these desires to control public space and new city and national linkages 
with global capital and consumption practices. As I show here, at times, civic activists’ un- 
derstanding of the hawker problem does not neatly coincide with the globally circulating 
“urban strategy” (Smith, 2002) outlined by theorists of neoliberal urban restructuring. 
Very often, at play is a middle-class sensibility that does not coincide with the demands 
of the city’s business elites or the needs of capital. For instance, civic activists’ concern 
over hawkers’ misuse of the street is accompanied by concern for the way they see con- 
sumerism contributing to the decline in civic responsibility (and the further encourage- 
ment of street trade). Furthermore, while civic activists’ language is peppered with terms 
such as “good governance,” “networking,” “transparency,” and “civil society” that reflect 
the latest trends in World Bank urban development discourse, at the same time they have 
an ambivalent relationship with international lending institutions’ development model 
that privileges large-scale interventions in the built environment. Finally, while hawkers’ 
usurpation of public space is clearly their primary concern, builders’ illegal usurpation of 
open space (especially by building shopping malls) and proposed plans to partially priva- 
tize city-owned parks are also a source of genuine concern (cf. Asher, 2006; Udas-Manikar, 
2007). This unlikely grouping of powerful builders, corrupt state officials, and small-scale 
hawkers as urban villains suggests the uneven and contradictory nature of urban recon- 
figuration, which, as we see here, is as much about the way citizenship is practiced as it is 
about the appearance of urban space. 


THE HAWKER PROBLEM 
THE IDEAL STREET 


The website of Citispace—the NGO most active in the Mumbai hawker issue—shows four 
photographs under a caption reading “pictures of streets with and without hawkers.”° 
The photos are arranged in two pairs, each depicting dramatically different urban en- 
vironments. The top pair shows a busy street with hawkers and their customers. In one 
photo, a young man—a hawker—stands adjacent to a busy sidewalk frying banana chips 
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in a big black kadai.’ A makeshift table in front displays the finished product, while an 
overturned old card table protects the man from the heat and flames of the stove, which 
rests precariously on a thin metal frame. Cooking equipment, boxes, buckets, and ba- 
nanas are scattered on the ground. A man lingers in front, eyeing the goods, while two 
others gesticulate with their hands, apparently caught in mid-conversation. In the back- 
ground, men and women—office workers, judging by their dress—walk by on their way 
to the adjacent train station. The other photo in this pair shows a fruit juice vendor work- 
ing on a street corner. The photo is similarly busy, with men walking and hanging about 
the hawker’s stall. An umbrella and hanging signs attached to the stall further clutter the 
picture. Beyond the curb, which is barely visible because of the hawkers’ equipment, one 
sees a man trying to navigate past what appears to be a badly potholed street. 

Below these two photos depicting the chaos, dirt, disorder, and infrastructural failure 
of a street with hawkers are two photos of street scenes without hawkers. Unlike the pho- 
tos of the hawkers, which are cluttered and busy, these exude a sense of calm, quiet, 
efficiency. These photos are characterized by bold, straight lines that recede into the 
background and by open spaces. Both photos show wide, clean, and carefully paved side- 
walks clearly bordered by a black wall, on one side interrupted only by windows, and on 
the other side by a clearly delineated street. Where the first set of photos depicted humbly 
dressed men lingering and talking, these photos capture well-dressed men either briskly 
walking to their destination, or dutifully waiting to cross the street or waiting for a bus. In- 
deed, the very absence of the hawkers appears to have the effect of altering both the built 
environment and people’s conduct on the street. As the prominently positioned (and 
rarely seen) garbage pail symbolizes, this street is in working order, because everything is 
where it should be. 

These photos of “streets with and without hawkers” on Citispace’s website serve a ped- 
agogic purpose. They arouse in the imagination of the audience (with the necessary lin- 
guistic and capital resources to access the website) the urban future made possible by 
hawker-free public spaces. In this manner, the photos are an example of the kind of con- 
sciousness raising among a complacent middle class that constitutes much of the work of 
Citispace. They suggest the peculiar relationship between citizens’ groups and the rest of 
the city, and specifically the newly empowered upper middle-class residents whose inter- 
ests, expectations, and desires they are often seen to reflect in an unproblematic fashion. 


“MATTER OUT OF PLACE” 


As the Citispace website photographs demonstrate, hawkers of prepared food represent a 
particularly troubling problem for the city. Indeed, to many, food vending represents the 
dirtiest form of street vending, and has been specifically targeted for elimination first by 
the Bombay High Court, and later on by the Supreme Court. Complaints about hawkers 
posted on citizens’ group listservs, or published in the “letters to the editor” section of 
newspapers, often detail food hawkers’ violations of the sanctity of public space. Consider, 
for instance, a sampling of comments posted on the email list of Karmayog, an organi- 
zation that attempts to coordinate the efforts Mumbai citizens’ groups: “Illegal hawker 
sell lunch, dinner & snacks so their always stands drinker & some bad people. Their 
customer trouble ladies & school students & nearest people....He create every prob- 
lem like garbage, water & drainage. ...He has no fear of any authority or any person”? 
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(December 9, 2007). Similarly, another posting complains of “cooking and washing [that] 
is done on the road. About 150 plates are dipped and ‘washed’ in one bucket of water by 
a dosawala. ... Has it occurred to BMC that they are willy nilly promoters of disease [sic] 
like ameobiosis or hepatitis?” (October 26, 2007). And finally, another person writes: 
“Due to many food stalls there is no place to walk, it gives a bad smell and it is threat to 
security. [C]an you help us in removing this unhygienic food stalls, as you have help to 
remove from Churcha Gate, Near IMC. Looking forward for your valuable help for the 
cause all citizens visiting Stock Exchange”? (July 5, 2007). 

I heard similar sentiments in my own conversations with civic activists. For instance, 

Roshan, an active member of a residents’ association, told me the story of a particularly 
recalcitrant food hawker, whose polluting presence was only compounded by his physical 
appearance: 
There used to be a Chinese!” man cooking food in front of the neighboring build- 
ing. The residents of the building, who are all vegetarian, said they would get sick 
from the smell coming from his stall. At night people would come to his stall after 
drinking beer, it was all very disgusting. We complained many times to the BMC 
and the police, but he would still not move. The women from the adjacent building 
planned ahead. They knew of the impending [BMC] demolition, so they bought 
landscaping materials, tools, and shovels. Immediately after the stall was broken, 
they rushed out and quickly built a planter and planted plants over the spot where 
the stall stood, preventing his return. 


Intrigued by the unabashed use of a cement planter to occupy space formerly used by a 
hawker in the name of freeing public space, I asked her opinion of the current situation 
on this road. Living in the area myself, I had observed how the road, recently cleared of 
hawkers, to which Roshan referred, had since been continuously occupied by parked pri- 
vate cars—taking over even more of the already limited space to walk due to the absence 
of sidewalks. Roshan responded to my question with much candor, revealing the com- 
plexity of her antihawker activism, which, it became clear, was not just to free up public 
space: “Well, at least with only cars, it is still clean. Yes, it is bad that people have to walk 
on the road [in the middle of traffic], but there is no dirt and garbage. Even now there 
are some hawkers still on the top corner of the road, they are even cooking on the road! 
It is so dirty and disgusting.” 

From Roshan’s words we can get a sense of the danger street hawking, in the eyes of 
the civic activist, poses to the city; hawkers, and especially hawkers of cooked food, are 
understood as the cause of a varied array of problems: they litter the streets with garbage, 
block an already strained drainage system, facilitate the spread of disease, inhibit the 
flow of pedestrian movement, as well as facilitate sexual harassment, street crime, and 
public drunkenness. In other contexts, I saw arguments that hawkers also cause traffic 
congestion, car accidents, difficulties for elderly pedestrians, noise pollution, air pollu- 
tion, overpopulation, the proliferation of rats, fleas, and mosquitoes, the spread of slums, 
and even terrorism (e.g., Nair, 2006). As Roshan’s comments show, however, the point 
is not that hawkers are without fault. Like everyone else, hawkers constitute a diverse 
population that maintains varying degrees of cleanliness. However, as a “symbol of a 
metropolitan space gone out of control” (Rajagopal, 2001, p. 94), it seems that hawkers 
are blamed for more than what they are actually guilty of. It is in this excess that we might 
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better understand the field of meanings in which antihawker civic activism in Mumbai 
operates. 

For one, the enormity of urban problems blamed on hawkers suggests that their 
transgression is more profound than a physical one; civic activists such as Roshan ap- 
pear bristled by something more than the literal dirt and garbage that hawkers introduce 
to the city. Selling goods on a space designated for pedestrian movement, hawkers (un- 
like parked cars) are, in a sense, “matter out of place” (Herzfeld, 2006, p. 132), whose 
symbolic categorical transgression gives them polluting attributes (cf. Douglas, 1966) ."! 
In this way, hawkers, and especially food hawkers, represent a certain immorality. !? 

The immorality of public eating is not an invention of contemporary Mumbai civic 
activists. In much of urban India, the operative spatial distinction for the consumption 
of food is between the “home” (ghar ka khaana) and the “outside” (bahar ka khaana). 
Where “home food” signifies food that is pure and controlled, “outside food” signifies 
danger and the possibility of ritual pollution. While this distinction primarily reflects 
the worldview of upper-caste Hindus and less so that of Dalits, low-caste Hindus, Mus- 
lims, and Christians, nevertheless, it has widespread salience and in this sense can be 
seen, at least in part, as one of the cultural reasons for the discomfort around food 
hawkers. 

Yet clearly, the contemporary activism of residents’ associations cannot be reduced to 
this cultural trait. Indeed, to the civic activist, it is not simply the “outside” nature of 
the food, but the publicness of its consumption that causes offense. The bourgeoisie’s 
discomfort around public eating can be traced to Victorian Britain, where the “problem” 
of street food was “its capacity to embarrass or revolt others forced to witness the spectacle 
of this intimate, embodied activity” (Valentine, 1998, p. 195). Indeed, in late nineteenth- 
century Britain, eating in public became a taboo, and “[t]he custom of civilized eating” in 
inside (but not necessarily domestic) spaces became valorized (Valentine, 1998, p. 193). 
In this context, eating, like sleeping and defecating, became “out of place in public” (Kass, 
1994, quoted in Valentine 1998, p. 195). For civic activists in contemporary Mumbai, the 
immorality of hawkers stems from their encouragement of this private act of eating in a 
public space. Much to the activists’ dismay, this “total confusion of the private and the 
public” (Chakrabarty, 2002, p. 66) shared by both hawkers and their patrons represents a 
widespread “refusal to become citizens of an ideal, bourgeois order” (2002, p. 77)—the 
essential foundation for a modernist city. 

Without suggesting that civic activists’ understanding of the city is directly derived from 
the Victorian understanding of urban sociality, we can nevertheless see a related outrage 
at the sight of the public consumption of food on the streets. It is significant that this 
outrage is articulated in a way that is distinct from the taboo on bahar ka khaana [“out- 
side food” ], discussed above. Whereas bahar ka khaana connotes ritual impurities and the 
possibility of defilement, the “dirtiness” of street food tends to be justified on scientific 
and modernist grounds. Street food is considered dirty because it utilizes physically con- 
taminated water, spreads disease, and impinges the efficient functioning of a city aspiring 
to modern status. For civic activists, then, hawkers’ transgressions are both spatial and 
symbolic. These transgressions are not necessarily separate, but reinforce each other; 
not only do hawkers blur spatial and physical boundaries in the city (for instance, be- 
tween the sidewalk and the road, as documented in the Citispace website photographs 
discussed above), but they also blur the symbolic boundaries delineating the moral from 
the immoral. 
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GUARDIANS OF THE CITY 
THE COMPLACENT MIDDLE CLASS 


To many civic activists, one of the more troubling aspects of postliberalization Mumbai 
is the new culture of consumerism it has brought, along with middle-class complacency 
over the condition of their city. A conversation with Roshan, the neighborhood residents’ 
association activist mentioned above, first alerted me to what I later came to understand 
as the contentious relationship between citizens’ groups and the middle class which they 
seek, but do not quite manage, to represent. After explaining her organization’s success- 
ful campaign to eradicate 30 hawkers from her neighborhood, she made a startling com- 
ment: “Some residents have complained about the lack of vegetable hawkers in the area. 
Maybe I will get shot for what I am doing!” Although well known among local hawkers 
for her vehement opposition to their presence, her stance did not, paradoxically, make 
her popular among the area’s residents either. 

The comment “things change, they will get used to it” is one instance of the pedagogic 
relationship the citizens’ groups have with the middle class, also evident on the Citispace 
website discussed earlier. Such an attitude suggests, among other things, a kind of van- 
guardism among the citizens’ group activists. According to Maya, it is only a small group 
among the city’s residents who are concerned with the issue of public space: “The poor 
don’t care about open spaces. And the elite, they just fly off to Geneva [when they want 
relief from the city’s problems]. It is only people from the middle class who are active in 
these matters.” And, as Alex Pereira laments, not even all of the middle class cares about 
the issue of public space: “Most people in the city don’t care [about this issue], it is only 
the 5 percent who are like us that keep this city from total disaster.” 

It is this doubt over the support of the vast majority of middle-class city residents—the 
only population, according to Maya, which has the potential to care about the condi- 
tion of the city’s public spaces—that informs citizens’ groups’ pedagogic efforts in the 
city. This explains, for instance, the pamphlets produced by Citispace such as one titled 
“Hawking & non-Hawking zones in Mumbai: Everything you want to know.” This pam- 
phlet prominently includes a list of “citizen’s” duties “[which are the] most important as- 
pect of all citizens [sic] of Mumbai if they wish to have clean and orderly surroundings.” 
Toward this end, Citispace exhorts “citizens” to: “complain about persistent illegal hawk- 
ers,” “play the role of ‘watch dog’ by being very vigilant,” and “buy only from licensed 
hawkers and NEVER from unlicensed hawkers in Non-Hawking zones.” Furthermore, 
these pamphlets are all written in English, indicating the presumed educated middle- 
class audience. 

I witnessed this pedagogic impulse while attending a meeting of prominent civic ac- 
tivists as well as representatives of local neighborhood associations. The meeting was held 
in the community room of an apartment building in an upper-middle class south Mumbai 
neighborhood, and attended by 20 middle-aged and elderly men and women activists. In 
defiance of the veteran activists—who wanted to discuss the legal battles over hawking— 
the local neighborhood association members, occupied by more immediate concerns, 
turned this meeting into an airing of grievances that, it turns out, sheds much light on 
civic activists’ understanding of the “problem” of hawking in Mumbai. 

After complaints regarding intransigent hawkers and the apathetic state, surprisingly, 
it was the troubling topic of middle-class complacency that dominated the conversation. 
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The problem, it appeared, was a lack of concern for the state of Mumbai’s public spaces. 
Despite citizens’ groups’ efforts, few Mumbai residents, it appears, have listened to their 
calls to refrain from patronizing illegal hawkers, let alone be a “watchdog” monitoring 
their presence. 

Said one elderly male participant, “we must educate the public not to buy from 
hawkers.” 

In response to this, a woman from the audience spoke up: “The big problem are house- 
wives who want vegetable vendors conveniently located near their houses. They must be 
educated because they use hawkers the most.” 

The discussion came to a head when an audience member brought up a nearby con- 
tentious stretch of road, on which a number of intransigent, and apparently popular, 
hawkers sit. “Many housewives say that the best fruit to be found in Bombay can be pur- 
chased from the hawkers in front of Breach Candy hospital.” The speaker was well-dressed 
and speaking English, acquired through years of elite schooling. However, lacking the 
savvyness of other activists with longer experience with the hawker issue, she unwittingly 
brought up a rather uncomfortable topic. 

Interrupting this story before its conclusion, Maya, the more experienced activist, 
spoke up with great authority: “Those hawkers have been cleared away a few times, but 
they come back.” However, to the activists, this time the problem was not only trans- 
gressing hawkers, but also selfish housewives. Quoting herself, in the same stern tone of 
voice usually reserved for admonishing hawkers, but this time directed at the hawker- 
patronizing women: “If you like the fruit and you like the hawkers, then move them into 
your compound. The footpath is for the public. Then what did the women do?” 

With this prompt, the woman from the audience continued, “I told the women that 
they should move the hawkers into their compound. The women said, what? Into our 
compound, that is not possible...” 

Maya interrupts once again, saying dismissively, “that is a real selfish, NIMBY [‘not in 
my back yard’ ] attitude.” 

In this exchange, we can see how, even within the limited confines of the citizens’ 
group meeting, as much as the activists target the unruly hawker, they also target the 
middle class for their “selfish” and “NIMBY” attitude. This NIMBYism, as activists call 
it, reflects the failure of the middle class to fully appreciate their work, regardless of 
whatever superficial support they might provide the organizations. The women’s refusal 
to give up a small space within their apartment building for the greater common good 
reflects a larger failure to accept the dream of a hawker-free public space, which citizens’ 
groups uphold as a universal ideal. 


THE APATHETIC STATE 


While conducting research in the office of a citizens’ group prominent in the city’s 
hawker matter, I sat under a prominently displayed cartoon depicting an elderly man 
dressed in a crisp white shirt and pants berating a vegetable vendor squatting on the side 
of the street amidst goods haphazardly scattered around him. The caption read, “You got 
your hawkers’ zone, where is the walkers’ zone? There is no space to walk!” This senti- 
ment, which I recognized from conversations and meetings with civic activists, reflects 
anger not only at the hawker and his unpleasant practices, but also at the state, which ap- 
pears to be willing to give concessions to the poor at the expense of the city’s middle class. 
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In the meeting of civic activists discussed above, the audience members singled out 
the state, specifically the Brihanmumbai Municipal Corporation (BMC) and the police, 
for their most spirited attacks. Although hawkers were the object of few kind words, the 
activists’ rage was fueled by what they perceived as the consistent failure of the munic- 
ipality and police to remove illegal hawkers from the city’s streets. As a result, despite 
the meeting organizers’ pleas to discuss an impending Supreme Court decision on the 
hawker matter, the audience was determined to discuss the general problem of state apa- 
thy. For instance, at one point in the conversation, an activist eager to vent his frustration 
contended: “The BMC knows the hawkers are selling goods on the street but they do 
nothing about it. Hawkers are not using the BMC markets and the hawkers’ plaza [built 
by the BMC in Dadar, central Mumbai], but instead are storing goods there and hawk out 
on the street illegally. So the BMC must know what is going on.” A barrage of comments 
from the rest of the audience ensued: 


“The police and BMC get one crore!’ a day in hafta [bribes] from hawkers.” 
“From my window I see hawkers give BMC officials hafta so boldly!” 
“The ward officers must implement [the hawker regulations ].” 


“The police say their vans are not big enough for confiscating all the hawkers’ goods,” 
adds another activist. In the tone of an ineffectual police constable, she mimics the police 
officers’ words, in Hindi, “hum kya karein” (“what are we to do?”). 

A man standing on the side of the room shouts out in response (to the nonexistent 
police officer), “Then take the hawker away! [i.e., arrest him].” 

Outraged by the ease with which hawkers get away with their crimes, another partic- 
ipant asks, “Why is it so easy for hawkers to get their goods back for just one hundred 
rupees?” 

Nodding in agreement, another adds, “if someone breaks the law, why should the goods 
be returned?” 

With this outburst, others pitched in with other injustices perpetrated on the city by the 
municipality. An elderly male audience member, displaying great agitation in his voice, 
said, “According to the 2003 High Court order, cooking on the street is banned...” 

A woman sitting nearby interrupted, “But entire streets are full of cooking!” 

Noting how the state fails to uphold its own laws, Maya added, “There is not one circular 
issued by the BMC saying that cooking on the street is banned.” 

The unwillingness of the state to address the hawker problem was demonstrated most 
profoundly, however, by a recent encounter Maya had with the police: “The senior police 
officials say they do not have the manpower to keep non-hawking areas clear. They said 
that ‘watch and warn’ is not the job of the police. Instead, it is their job to catch thieves 
and murderers.” 

To the audience, this policeman’s comments were disturbing on multiple accounts. 
For not only did he readily acknowledge his failure to remove offending hawkers, but he 
justified his inaction by arguing that unauthorized hawking represented a kind of illegal- 
ity unworthy of his attention. This understanding of the law’s malleability was especially 
jarring for the people in the room, for whom respect for the “rule of law” in the universal 
sense forms the foundation of their civic activism. 

According to the participants, the state’s unwillingness to address the hawker problem 
is due partly to the large amount of money collected as hafta, or regular bribes, by the 
police and the BMC from the hawkers. However, one could also see in the participants’ 
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comments a separate, gnawing concern that perhaps at the root of the state’s apathy is 
something deeper, and far more troubling, than corruption. The police and the munic- 
ipality, it appeared, fail to share the citizens’ groups’ outrage over hawkers’ misuse of 
public space, in this way representing the interest of the hawkers over the interests of 
other city residents. This fear was articulated most strongly in the activists’ understanding 
of the city—for instance, their urban aesthetic ideal, and their particular prioritization 
of urban problems—which they recognized as conflicting with those of the state that, at 
least judging by its actions, has a rather ambivalent relationship to a modernist urban 
ideal, which sees hawkers and others working on the street as necessarily transgressive. In 
fact, from the perspective of many civic activists, the state’s role in the hawker problem 
appears to be even more insidious than the granting of privileges such as hawking zones, 
or turning a blind eye to hawking because of corruption. For, as I discuss in the follow- 
ing section, to them, the state fails in its duty to the citizens by entertaining the political 
claims of a population whose livelihood is based on an illegal practice. 


RECONFIGURING CITIZENSHIP 


While conducting my fieldwork, I witnessed, and was an active participant in, a series of 
meetings regarding hawking that were held at the BMC headquarters. These meetings, 
which included civic activists, street vendor union leaders, municipal officials, architects, 
and social scientists such as myself, were initiated by the NGO Council (an umbrella 
organization of Mumbai civic groups) to discuss the latest Supreme Court ruling on a 
proposed list of hawking and nonhawking zones in the city. However, after the municipal 
official revealed that, due to the impossibility of ever implementing the Supreme Court’s 
directives (in which only 23,000 of the city’s 200,000 hawkers would be issued a license), 
he instead wished to discuss alternatives to the Supreme Court hawker guidelines, a de- 
bate quickly ensued that strayed far from the meeting’s initial premise. The civic activists 
interpreted the official’s comments as a sign of the state’s willingness to compromise the 
“rule of law” in favor of other imperatives and therefore objected to the very premise 
of the meeting. As a result, the ensuing debate revealed in a rather striking manner the 
centrality of competing notions of citizenship and the functioning of a liberal state that 
underlie Mumbai’s hawker controversy. 

On the first meeting concerning the hawker matter, a hush fell over the room as the 
municipal officer arrived and took a seat at the head of the conference table. He intro- 
duced the meeting, saying, in English, that “the BMC is required to make suggestions 
to the Supreme Court based on the last order... [and the] BMC is open to suggestions 
regarding the suggested modifications to hawking and non-hawking zones made by the 
Committee... [the] BMC is, most of all, keen to resolve the issue in the long term, in 
a sustainable manner” (http://www.karmayog.org).'* Ignoring the interjections of dis- 
agreement from the side of the room where the civic activists sat, he continued, “This 
is a meeting to think of solutions to the hawker problem... because it is perceived as a 
problem.”!? 

The solution advocated by the citizens’ groups, the same as the Supreme Court’s, was to 
issue 23,000 new licenses to hawkers, who will work only within strictly delineated hawking 
zones. These licenses will be issued by lottery, ensuring no recognition of past, extralegal 
claims to space, or of rights to space due to minority ethnic status, gender, or disability. 
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There are, however, at least 200,000 hawkers in the city, which, as the municipal offi- 
cer explained, creates a considerable problem for implementation. Turning to the civic 
activists, he asked what shall be done about the remaining 180,000 hawkers. To this ques- 
tion, an activist with Citizens’ First responded, “They should be given roving licenses.” 
From my side of the table, the sociologist commented on the impossibility of such a plan. 
Another civic activist and leader of a neighborhood residents’ association turned to him 
and said, “Thirty years ago, all the hawkers would roam around. They wouldn’t sit on the 
pavement [like they do now].” 

Much to my surprise, what ensued was confrontation not between hawkers and the 
municipality—such as I had so frequently witnessed in my earlier fieldwork on the 
street—but between the municipality and civic activists. Despite being advocates of a more 
“civil” form of politics in the city, the civic activists nevertheless deliberately rebuffed the 
municipal official by sitting in a small huddle and talking amongst themselves through- 
out the meeting. The municipal official’s comments, such as “this [street hawking] is 
perceived to be a problem,” only lowered the civic activists’ respect for him, generating 
a barely disguised contempt; directly challenging his authority through their words and 
body language, the activists’ intended message was, “we, the citizens, are the only rightful 
authority on this matter.” 16 

Amidst this exchange, a neighborhood activist from the upscale neighborhood of Mal- 
abar Hill offered a possible solution. While a leader of a citizens’ group herself, her will- 
ingness to work with hawkers had made her rather unpopular among the other activists. 


In our ALM, we had looked at the integration of the stake-holders in our neigh- 
borhood....We did a study of hawkers in the area, licensed and unlicensed, and 
realized that some of them have been in the area for thirty years, and that hawk- 
ers of certain special services serve special requirements of people. ...We felt that 
it would be better to have people who are known for thirty years, rather than new 
ones, from a safety angle. Hence integrate these ‘old’ hawkers. ..i.e. find a place 
[for them]” (http://www.karmayog.org). 


The other civic activists sitting in the room vehemently opposed this proposal. To them, 
the problem was not that this proposal allowed hawking, but that it granted rights to 
hawkers based on their long-term, extralegal occupation of space. Indeed, much of civic 
activists’ concern with the municipal official, and the state’s position more generally, was 
precisely over this seeming willingness to compromise on the “rule of law.” As mentioned 
earlier, they also objected to the suggestion that the court’s proposed hawker guidelines 
for the city were open to debate. Indeed, for the activists, the municipality’s willingness 
to modify the nature of legality for the sake of practicality was especially disturbing. Thus 
underlying the debate was the question of how to balance the moral imperatives emerg- 
ing from realities of life in the city on one hand, and the normative content of civil society 
on the other. 

Amidst this confrontation, with great timing, a peon arrived passing out cups of tea 
to all of those present. The municipal officer turned to the civic activists and said mirth- 
fully, “This is hawkerwali chai [hawkers’ tea], if you don’t mind.” This was just a passing 
comment, which was not recorded in the NGO Council’s minutes of the meeting. But 
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of course, side comments such as this are quite revealing of the position of the civic ac- 
tivists in the mind of the state official. The official’s side comment belittling the civic 
activists’ politics might be read as an implicit recognition—or at least the possibility of 
such recognition—of hawkers’ claims on the city. By saying this is “hawkerwali chai,” the 
official pointed out the reality of the city, which is that the services hawkers provide are 
essential to people’s daily lives and thus to the smooth running of the city. Making this 
point within this context of a climate-controlled conference room of the headquarters 
of the municipality was especially powerful. It was as if to say that the illegal hawker has 
managed to insert himself even within this rarified context, so seemingly far removed 
from the rough and tumble of outside world of the street. 

The issue of citizenship came to a head, however, when Maya, objecting to the com- 
ments made by the hawker union leaders, said, “We are citizens, who are you?” While the 
union leader was left speechless, recognizing the implications of this statement, another 
hawker advocate said on his behalf, “hum log bhi citizens hain” [“we too are citizens” ]. Of 
course, as is clear from such a comment, distinguishing the “citizens” of the city from 
hawkers results in the exclusion of the vast population who sell (and by extension, buy) 
goods on the street.!7 

The identification of “citizens” as an abstract group distinct from hawkers reflects a 
particular understanding of how citizenship should work in the city. In part, it can be 
said that civic activists attempt to shut out the voice of the city’s poor and in the process, 
reshape the priorities for urban governance. However, at stake here is something slightly 
more profound; civic activists shut out hawkers from this discussion, or more specifically, 
deny their status as citizens, due to the nature of their political claims. The dismissal of 
hawker union leaders by saying “we are citizens, who are you?” is meant to suggest that 
the union leaders’ political claims represent those of a narrow, vested interest, while civic 
activists work on behalf of the public interest at large. This is, of course, what is suggested 
by the cartoon of the child-like hawker sitting unselfconsciously among his mess being 
reprimanded by the elderly man; while the hawker represents the narrow desires of a 
single population, symbolically and spatially “situated” by his position on the ground, 
the elderly man—the abstract “citizen” with the “bird’s-eye” perspective—represents the 
universal interests of the city (cf. Baviskar, 2007). Civil society does not function properly, 
it appears, because the situated interests of the politicized hawker proves to be a stubborn 
obstacle for the strolling citizen flaneur. 

In this way, one might say that Citispace and the other NGOs do represent the citizens 
of Mumbai, just in a very literal—and therefore limited—sense. Whereas the vast popu- 
lation of illegal hawkers’ continued presence on Mumbai’s streets might be understood 
in terms of their ability to make claims on the state outside the normative values and 
practices of civil society, civic activists’ strategy appears to counter the weight of hawkers’ 
claims through an assertion of a normative ideal of civil society. In the context of this 
meeting, which supposedly was an instance of civil society in action, with all interested 
parties literally “at the table,” the irony of this exclusion was even more pronounced; in 
a rare instance when the excluded party was engaged in dialogue, the comment “we are 
citizens, who are you?” echoed off the walls of the historic building, and seemed to en- 
capsulate the irony of the citizens’ groups’ place in the city: the subject of this article of a 
whole. 
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In his essay titled “Are Indian Cities Becoming Bourgeois at Last?” Chatterjee (2004) 
explores the possibility that the political rise of a “technocratic elite” (p. 143) has re- 
configured the management of urban space in India. Surely, the political ascendancy 
of citizens’ groups advocating for urban beautification and encroachment-control mea- 
sures suggests the emergence of such a “bourgeois” city. However, as I have discussed 
here, the sluggishness of the state’s responsiveness to civic activists’ concerns, the failure 
of even their fellow middle-class city residents to follow their directives to not shop from 
hawkers, and the uneven results of hawker eradication both literally and ideologically 
suggests the limits of citizens’ groups’ efficacy. In this way, this—at least momentary— 
conflict between civic activists and the municipality is quite significant. Despite their fi- 
nancial resources, privileged access to power, and the support of the media, citizens’ 
groups do not necessarily comprise an inexorable force sweeping the city. This new 
form of middle-class politics, it seems, does not portend a future Mumbai that repli- 
cates the city of the West, but, more likely, the development of a “less malevolent hy- 
brid” (Chatterjee, 2004, p. 145) that might contain unexpected moments of democratic 
possibility. 

Indeed, within the range of perspectives represented at the meeting in the municipality 
headquarters, the relationship of the state to this form of middle-class-led civic activism 
was ambivalent at best. Clearly benefiting from—and thus exploitative of—the illegality 
of the vendors, the municipal officer also mobilized a rhetoric of democracy to contest 
civic activists’ claim to sole guardianship of the city. And, much to the chagrin of the 
activists, for whom abiding by the rule of law in the strictest sense is the precondition 
for citizenship, the state continued to recognize—however tenuously—the claims of this 
illegal population (Chatterjee 2004). 

As a number of scholars have shown, in the past decade urban India has witnessed the 
emergence of new relationships between people and the state. Roy (2009) has identi- 
fied a “civic governmentality” in which slum residents are incorporated into state service 
provision, while Harriss (2007) and Baud and Nainan (2008) have described the way 
middle-class groups enter into formal relationships with the state. As Baud and Nainan 
(2008, p. 483) write, this relationship constitutes a “new arena, in which local govern- 
ments request citizens to work with them in determining local needs and in providing 
basic services.” While understood by some to signal an expansion of democracy, inves- 
tigating “who participates, what processes occur within the interface, and what kinds of 
outcomes are produced” (Baud and Nainan, 2008, p. 484) questions the assumption that 
this new arena necessarily expands participation in government decision making for the 
larger population. 

While the “inviting” of private groups into arrangements of state service provision 
(Cornwall, 2004, cited in Baud and Nainan, 2008) suggests a kind of neoliberal gov- 
ernmentality (cf. Paley, 2001) at work in urban India, the Mumbai municipality’s 
recognition—however momentarily—of hawkers’ extralegal claims to space over citizens’ 
group activists’ objections questions whether such a seamless reworking of state power is 
taking place. Indeed, it is possible that it is the failure of effective governmentality (e.g., 
the state’s refusal to rule through regulation of populations’ behavior) that is the source 
of activists’ antagonistic relationship with the state, as well as the source of their unex- 
pected call for the return of the “real” hawker who literally roams about the city with 
their quaint baskets and cries announcing their wares, as Maya recalled in the beginning 
of this article. 
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By focusing on the manner in which civic activists make their political claims, and the 
specific political subjectivity of which they are a part, I have shown how a constitutive 
part of this conflict over the use of public space is a conflict over the normative under- 
standing of citizenship itself. With this in mind, I suggest our understanding of conflicts 
over the “right to the city” (Mitchell, 2003) such as this might benefit from an expanded 
analytic lens that does not only focus on the question of who is excluded (which is often 
quite clear), to include a focus on the particular kind of political imagination that pro- 
duces these exclusions. Whereas scholars, especially since the early 1990s, have produced 
important work on the exclusions inherent in urban development policies around the 
world, the definition of citizenship itself at times is assumed to be universal, and thereby 
any restriction on it is seen as an aberration. As we see in this context, the question of 
what citizenship means is precisely what is being debated. It seems, then, that urban schol- 
ars might benefit from a bracketing of our own understanding of citizenship to see what 
exactly is being contested in struggles over urban livelihood. 
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Notes 


lFor this title I am indebted to Ananya Roy, who writes of “sustained efforts to replace the informal sector 
[in Kolkata] with a bourgeois city, ordered and orderly” (Roy, 2003, p. 268). 

For purposes of anonymity, I have used pseudonyms for the people and organizations with whom I con- 
ducted research and have discussed this article. 

3 Advanced Locality Management (ALMs) organizations were formed in the mid-1990s by the Brihanmumbai 
Municipal Corporation as a way of facilitating greater involvement by city residents in the city’s solid waste 
management. (LACGs) Local Area Citizens’ Groups (LACGs) were formed later on for similar purposes. See 
Baud and Nainan (2008) for a city-wide study of the work of ALMs, as well as Zérah (2007b). While these 
organizations were established by the BMC as a kind of “invited space” (Cornwall, 2004, cited in Baud and 
Nainan, 2008, p. 483). In which “citizens [are invited] to work with [the state] in determining local needs and 
in providing basic services” (Baud and Nainan, 2008, p. 483). In recent years, however, the relationship between 
ALMs and the BMC have soured due to the municipality’s resentment over what they consider to be the ALMs’ 
interference in their affairs. 

4I have explored these topics elsewhere (Anjaria, 2006). 

5In an article comparing processes of gentrification in Mumbai and London, Andrew Harris calls for this 
kind of work: “In order better to conceive gentrification as interconnected and interdependent with wider 
processes such as neo-liberalism, there needs to be greater emphasis on the actors who shape and legitimate gentrifi- 
cation, and how their ideas and policies travel” (italics added, 2008, p. 2409). Also, see Weinstein (forthcoming) 
for an investigation of the way planning consultants are shaping the remaking of Mumbai into a “global” city. 

Shttp://www.nagaralliance.org/cs.html (“Hawking/NonHawking zones in Mumbai”), Accessed August 14, 
2008. 


7 Kadai are the large, black, wok-like iron pots commonly used by hawkers for deep frying. 
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8This quote is transcribed exactly as it appears on the Karmayog/NGO Council email listerv. 

®This quote is transcribed exactly as it appears on the Karmayog/NGO Council email listerv. 

1Tt should be noted that there are no Chinese hawkers in Mumbai. We can assume that the hawker in 
question is from India’s Northeast region or (although less likely) is a Nepali. It is also quite likely that the 
man was neither, but as a hawker of nonvegetarian food in this neighborhood, his foreignness, in Roshan’s 
imagination, manifested in presumed racial difference. 

Herzfeld (2006, p. 132) writes that “[t]he gradual disappearance of markets around the world is often 
justified as sanitary control, moreover, generating in the anthropologist an increasing suspicion that this really 
has much more to do with politics—with relegating potentially ‘dangerous’ populations to spaces where they 
can be subjected to increased surveillance, and away from those spaces where their continuing presence is 
indeed viewed by the authorities as ‘matter out of place’.” 

12See Mukhopadhyay (2004) for a discussion of the authority-defying pleasures public eating offers teenage 
girls and boys in Kolkata. 

13One crore is Rs 10,000,000 ($1 is roughly Rs 49). 

141 have supplemented my own notes of this meeting with the minutes collected by the NGO Council. Where 
I use a quote from the NGO Council’s minutes, I indicate with a reference to their website, Karmayog.org. 

15The Supreme Court had requested the BMC to comment on the recently released lists of proposed hawking 
zones, and as the official explained, he was to use this meeting to aid him prepare his statement to the court 
regarding the hawker guidelines. 

16There is, of course, a long history of middle-class contempt for what they see as an inept bureaucracy which, 
in part, explains the civic activists’ behavior. As Leela Fernandes writes, “by the mid-1980s, the political identity 
inherent in organized middle class activity was shaped by a sense of state failure in delivering on its promises of 
the benefits of modernity to the middle class” (2006, p. 27). 

Indeed, this distinction is frequently found in the print media. For instance, Adolf D’Souza, President of 
the Juhu Citizens’ Welfare Group, is quoted as saying, “[i]f within a months time, the officials are unable to 
do anything [i.e. remove hawkers’ stalls], we will understand that they too are involved with these hawkers. If 
they really mean business, then it should show in their work for the citizens” (emphasis added, quoted in Verma, 
2005). 
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